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The Bouquet. 


“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that thes them.” 
MonTAIGNE. 





If we may judge from the frequent suggestions of our 
correspondents, our conclusion is, that we cannot contri- 
bute more effectually to their gratification than by devot- 
ing a page or two of the Kalcidoscope, occasionally, if not 
regularly, to those interesting narratives which are usually 
termed STORIES; and of which we could certainly produce 
a very abundant supply, if we were assured that our con- 
jectures respecting the prevailing taste for such subjects 
were well founded. That there isa predilection for such 
kind of reading, we can readily believe ; being ourselves, 
by way of relaxation, extremely partial to what may be 
termed light reading ; 
Lays which may by all be sung, 
Tales which may by all be told; 
Not too grave to please the young, 
Not tvo mirthful for the old. 

“Although we have used the term light reading, let not 
the reader make himself too sure that we shall not, occa- 
sionally, ** harrow up his soul” with a tale of horror; for 
such we have in store, and shall produce, if we find that 
the nerves of our readers can bear the experiment. 

We have been repeatedly solicited to reprint, in the Ka- 
keidoscope, Schiller’s celebrated ‘* Ghost Seer,” which we 
published in the old series of the Kaleidoscope between six 
and seven years since. It is a moral, philosophical, and 
interesting work, which will very well bear repetition ; 
it is, moreover, out of print, as is also the old series of the 
Kaleidoscope, in which it was introduced and we are of 
opinion, therefore, that its revival, during the winter 
months, would prove acceptable,. and not without its use. 
Ghost stories are only detrimental when they leave an im- 
pression on the yeuthful mind that they are not altogether 
the offspring of fiction: but when, as in Schiller’s Ghost 
Seer, appearances, which are mistaken for supernatural, 


are afterwards shown to be mere natural phenomena, art- | 


fully introduced to work upon credulity, such narratives, 
so far from being injurious, are, in the highest degree, 
salutary. 

The tale of ** The Phantom Voice,” which we have se- 
lected for this week’s Kaleidoscope, from Ackermann’s 
** Forget Me Not,”’ is of this description ; as it is also well 
told, we think, therefore, that its introduction here will 
give general satisfaction. Such works as the ** Forget Me 
Nat,” ** The Souvenir,” and other similar publications, 
ase too costly fur the general reader, who may not choose 
to pay an annual sum of twelve shillings for a pocket vo- 
lume of tales and poetry, however splendidly embellished. 
We shall, therefore, select from those little volumes, for 
our ** Bouquet,” a few of the choicest flowers; one of 
which we here present to our readers.—Edit. Kal. 

—_ 
THE PHANTOM VOICE. 

Tt was at the close of a bright and memorable evening 
in October, that I had carelessly flung the reins upon the 
neck of my horse, as I traversed the bare and almost inter- 
soinable sands skirting the north-west coast of our island. 


On my right, a succession of low sand-hills, drifted by 
the partial and unsteady blasts from the ocean, skirted the 
horizon—their summits strongly marked upon the red and 
lowering sky in an undulating and scarcely broken out- 
line. Behind them I heard the vast and busy waters, 
rolling on, like the voice of the coming tempest. Here and 
there somerude and solitary hut rose above the red hillocks, 
bare and unprotected ; no object of known dimensions 
being near, by which its true magnitude might be esti- 
mated, the eye often seemed to exaggerate its form upon 
the mind in almost gigantic proportions. As twilight 
drew on, thedeception increased; and starting occasionally 
from the impression of some keen and lacerating thought, 
I beheld, perchance, some huge and turreted fortress, or a 
pile of misshapen battlements, rising beyond, the hills like 
the grim castles of romance, or the air-built shadows of 
fairy-land......Night was fast closing ; I was alone, out of 
the beaten track, amidst a desert and thinly inhabited re- 
gion ; a perfect stranger, I had only the superior sagacity 
of my steed to look to for safety and eventual extrication 
from this perilous labyrinth. 

The way, if such it might be called, threading the mazes 
through a chain of low hills, and consisting only of a loose 
and ever-shifting bed of dry sand, grew every moment more 
and more perplexed, Had it been daylight, there appeared 
no object by which to direct my course, no mark that migit 
distinguish whether or not my path was in a right line or 
a circle ; I seemed to be rambling through a succession of 
amphitheatres formed by the sand-hills, every one so 
closely resembling its neighbour that I could not recognise 
any decided features on which to found that distinction of 
ideas which philosophers term iftdividuality. In almost 
any other mood of the mind, this would have been a puz- 
zling and disagreeable dilemma 3 but at that moment it 
appeared of the least possible consequence to me where the 
dark labyrinth might terminate. 

Striving to escape from thought, from recollection, the 
wild and cheerless monotony of my path seemed to convey 
a desperate stillness to the mind, to quench in some mea- 
sure the fiery outburst of my spirit. It was but a deceit- 
ful caln—the deadening lull of spent anguish ; I awoke 
toa keener sense of misery, from which there was no 
escape. E 

How am I wandering! It was not to lament over my 
own griefs that I commenced my story. Let the dust of 
oblivion cover them ; I would not pain another by the re- 
cital. There are sorrows—short ages of agony—into the 
dark origin of which none would dare to pry ; one heart 
alone feels, hides, and nourishes them for ever ! 

Night now came on, heavy and dark ;_ not a star twin- 
kled above me; I seemed to have left the habitations of 
men. In whatever direction I turned, not alight was visi- 
ble; all fellowship with my kind had vanished. No sound 
broke the unvarying stillness, but the heavy plunge of my 
horse’s feet and the hollow moan of the sea. Gradually I 
began to rouse from my stupor; awaking as from a dream, 
my senses grew rapidly conscious of the perils by which J 
was surrounded. I knew not but some hideous gulf 
awaited me, or the yawning sea, towards which I fancied 
my course tended, was destined to terminate this adven- 
ture. It was chiefly, however, a feeling of loneliness, a 





me. There was nothing so very uncommon or marvellous 
in my situation ; yet the horror I endured is unutterable. 
The demon of fear seemed to possess my frame, and be- 
numbed every faculty. I saw, or thought I saw, shapes, 
hideous and indistinct, rising before me, but so rapidly 
that I could not trace their form ere they vanished. I fele 
convinced it was the mind that was perturbed, acting out- 
wardly upon the senses, rendered more than usually irrita- 
ble by the alarm and excitation they nad undergone—yet 
I could not shake off the spell that was upon me. I heard 
a sharp rustling pass my ear; I involuntarily raised my 
hand ; but nothing met my touch save the damp and 
chilly hair about my temples. I tried to rally myself out 
of these apprehensions—but in vain: reason has little 
chance of succeeding when fear has gained the ascendency. 
I durst not quicken my pace, lest I should meet with some 
obstruction ; judging it most prudent to allow my steed 
to grope out his path in the way best suited to his own sa- 
gacity. Suddenly he made a dead halt. No effort or per- 
suasion could induce him tostir. I was the more surprised, 
from knowing his generally docile and manageable temper. 
He seemed immoveable, and, moreover, as I thought, in the 
attitude of listening. I too listened eagerly—intensely ; 
my senses sharpened to the keenest perception of sound. 

The moan of the sea came on incessantly as before ; no 
sound else could be distinguished. Again I tried to urge 
him forward ; but the attempt was fruitless. I now fan- 
cied that there might be some dangerous gulf or precipice 
just at his feet, and that the faithful animal was unwil ing 
to plunge himself and his rider into immediate destruction. 
I dismounted, and with the bridle at arm's length, care. 
fully stepped forward a tew paces, but I could find no in- 
timation of danger ;_ the same deep and level bed of sand 
seemed to continue onwards, without any shelving or de- 
clivity whatever. Was the animal possessed ?—He still 
refused to proceed, but the cause remained inscrutable. 
A sharp and hasty snort, with a snuffing of the wind in 
the direction of the sea, now pointed out the quarter to- 
wards which his attention was excited. His terror seemed 
to increase, and with itmy own. I knew not what to an- 
ticipate. He evidently began to tremble, and again I 
listened. Fancy plays strange freaks, or 3 could have 
imagined there was something audible through the heavy 
booming of the sea—a more distinct, and as it were, an ar- 
ticulated sound— though manifestly at a considerable 
distance. There was nothing unusual in this—perha 
the voice of the fisherman hauling out his boat, or of the 
mariner heaving at the anchor. But why such terror be- 
trayed by the irrational brute, and apparently proceeding 
from this source ?—being confident I could perceive some 
connexion between the impulses of the sound now undu- 
lating on the wind, and the alarm of my steed. The cause 
of all this apprehension soon grew more unequivocal ; it 
was evidently approaching. rom the sea there appeared 
to come, at short intervals, alow and lengthened shout, 
like the voice of one crying out for help or succour. Pre- 
sently the sounds someanedl’ & more distinct and definite ar. 
ticulation. ‘* Murder! Murder !” were the only words 
that were uttered, but in atone, and with an expression 
of agony I shall never forget. It was not like any thing 
akin to — but an unearthly, and, if I may so ex- 
press it, a sepulchral shriek—like a voice from the grave. 

I crept closer to my steed ; nature, recoiling from the 
contact of the approaching phantom, promptad me thus 
intuitively to cling to any thing that had life. I felta tem. 
porary relief, even from the presence of the terrified beast, 
though I could distinctly perceive him shuddering, yet 
fixed to the spot. The cry had ceased ; but still I con- 
tinued to listen with intense anxiety, till a sudden rushing 
cleft the air, and a crash followed, as of some heavy body 
falling at a little distance from my feet. The horse burst 





dread, unaccountable in its nature, that seemed to haunt 


from his bonds, gallopping from me at full speed, and J 
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stood alone! In this appalling extremity I approached 
the object of my fears. — [ bent to the ground ; stretching 
cut my hand, my fingers rested on the colu and clammy 
features of a corpse. IT well remember the deep groan that 


burst from my lips—nature had reached the extremity of 


endurance felt a sudden rush of blood to the heart, and 
fell beside ny yhastly companion, equally helpless and 
insensible. 

I have no means of ascertaining the duration of this 
swoon; but with returning recollection [ again put out my 
hand, which rested on the cold and almost naked carcass 
beside me. I felt roused by the touch, and started on my 
teet—the moon, at this instant emerging trom a mass of 
clouds, streamed full on the dead body, pale and blood. 
stained, the features distorted, as if by some terrible death. 
Fear now prompted me to fly ¢ Tran as if the wind had 
lent me wings—not daring to look back, lest my eves 
should ayaio rest on the grisly form J had just left. 1 fled 
onwards for some time; the moon now enabling me to 
follow the beaten track which, to my great joy, brought 
me suddenly, at the tarn of a high bank, within sight of a 
cheerful fire gleaming through a narrow door, seemingly 
the entrance tosome wayside tavern. Bursts of hilarity 


broke from the interior; the voice of revelry and mirth | 


came upon my ear, as if just awakening from a dream.— 
It was as if L bad heard the dead laugh in their cold cere- 
ments. As I stept across the threshold, the boisterous rear 
of mirth made me shudder ; and it seemed, by the alarm 
visthle mm the eountenances of the guests, that my appear. 
ance presented something as terrible to their apprehensions. 


Every eye became fixed intently on ne, as T seated myself | drawn together and convulsed, as if in the last agony. I 


by a vacant table; and T heard whisperings, with susp. 
cious glanees occasionally directed to where I sat. The 
company, however, soon began to get the better of their 
consternation, and were evidently not pleased at so unsea- 
sonable an interruption to their mirth, 1 feund that some 
explanation was necessary as to the cause of my intrusion, 
and with difficulty made them comprehend the nature of 
my alarin. 1 craved their assistance for the removal of the 
holy, promising, if possible, to conduct them to the spot 
where the miserable victim was thrown, They stared at 
sach other during this terrible announcement, and at the 
sonclusion [ found every one giving his neighbour credit 
for the requisite portion of courage, though himself, at the 
same time, declined participating in the hazards of the 
undertaking. 

** Gilbert, ve towd me ‘at ye stood i’ th’ church yard, 
wi’ shoon bottoms uppermost, looking for the wench ye 
were to wed througlt the wmdows: Ise sure ‘at ye’ll make 
non baulk at a bogle.” 

** Luk thee, Jim, [ conna face the dead 3 but LT wunna 
sow my back to alive fist, the best and the bigges: o° the 
country side—Wilt’ smell, my laddy ?” 

Gilbert, mortitied at the proposed test of his prowess, 
raised his clenched hand in a half-threatening attitude. A 
serious quarrel might bave ensued, had not a sudden stop 
been put to the proceedings of the belligerents by an in- 
teresting girl stepping before me, modestly inquiring where 
i had left the corpse ; and offering herself as a companion 
uf these mighty cowards could not muster sufficient courage. 

** Shame on ye, Will!" she cried, directing her speech 
"4 young man who sat concealed by the shadow of a pro- 
vecting chimuev ; ** shameon ye! to de o'erfaced by two 
ortires hard words. Ise gangin, follow ’at dare.” 

Saying this, she took down a huge horn lantern, some- 
what dilapitated in the outworks, and burnt in various 
devices, causing & Most unprofitable privauion of light. A 
bonnet and cloak were thrown on hastily; when, surren- 
dering the creaking lantern to my care, she stood for a 
moment contemplating the dingy atmosphere ere she stept 
fourth to depart. During these ominous preparations, a 
smart sailor-looking man, whose fear of his mistress’ dis- 
pleasure bad probably overcome bis fear of the supernatu- 
ral, placed bimself between me andthe maiden, and, taking 
her by the arm, crustily told me, that, if I could point out 
the way, he was prepared to follow. Rather a puzzling 
matter for a stranger, who scarcely knew whether his way 
Tay right or left from the very threshold. Thus admirably 
qualified for a guide, [ agreed to make the attempt, being 
determined to spare no pains, in the hope of discovering 
the object of our search, ia 

Company breeds courage. Several of the guests, finding 
how matters stood, and that the encounter was not likely 
to be made sinvle-handed, volunteered their attendance ; 
so that our retiiue shortly consisted of some half dozen 
stout fellows. ‘The vanguard was composed of myself and 
the lovers; the rest erceping close in our rear, forming 
their rank as broad as the nature of the ground would 
admit. 


| removal 3 and, raising it from the sand, I procured assist- 


| two friends, though with considerable difficulty, it was in 


— 


arose from one of the rearmost individuals talking to his | 


bolder neighbour in front when finding his courage on the 
wane. Following for some time what appeared to be the 
traces of recent footsteps, I hoped, yet almost feared, that 
every moment I might stumble on the bleeding corpse. An 
attendant intherear now gave thealarm at something which 
he saw moving on our left, and at the same time making a 
| desperate struggle to get into the front of his companions, 
| bis produced a universal uproar—each fighting for pre- 
| cedency, and thoroughly determined not to be the last. I 
svon beheld a dark object moving near, and the next mi- 
nute I was overjoyed to find my recreant steed, quietly 
| searching amongst the tufted moss and rushes for a scanty 
supper. My associates knew not what to make of this 
fresh discovery. Some of them, I believe, eyed him with 
deep suspicion ; and more than one glance was given at 
his hoofs, to see if they were not cloven. 

Order, however, being re-established, we again set for- 
ward with what proved a useful auxiliary to our train.— 
We bad not travelled far, when I was again aware of the 
peculiar snort by which he manifested his alarm, and it 
was with difficulty | got him onwards a few paces, when 
he stood still, his head drawn back, as if from some ob- 
ject that lay in his path. I knew the cause of his terror, 
| and, giving the bridle to one of my attendants, cautiously 
proceeded, followed by the maiden and her lover ; who, to 
do him justice, showed a tolerable share of courage—at any 
rate, in the presence of his mistress. | Soon I recognised 
the spot, where yet unmoved lay the bleeding carcass; the 
| girl started when she beheld the grim features, horribly 





was obliged to muster the requisite courage to attempt its 


ance in placing it across the horse, though not without a 
most degermined opposition on the part of the animal.— 
Throwing a cloak over the body, we made the best of our 
way back; and, on urriving at the house, I found the only 
vacant apartment where I could deposit my charge was a 
narrow loft over the outhouse, the entrance to which was 
both steep and and dangerous. With the assistance of my 


the end deposited there, upon a miserable pallet of straw, 
over which we threw a tattered blanket. n returning, I 
found the guest-room deserted ; the old woman to whom 
the tavern belonged—the mother, as I afterwards found of 
my temale companion—was hastily removing the drinking 
utensils, and preparing for an immediate removal to the 
only apartment above stairs which bore the honours of the 
bed-chamber. She kindly offered me the use of it for the 
nights but this piece of self-deprivation I could not allow; 
and, throwing my coat over a narrow bench, I drew it near 
the fire, determining to snatch a little repose without rob- 
bing the good woinan and her daughter of their night’s 
comfort. 

It was now past midnight; sleep was out of the ques- 
tion, as I lay ruminating on the mysterious events of the 
few past hours. The extraordinary manner in which the 
murdered wretch had been committed to my care, seemed 
an imperative call upon me to attempt the discovery of a 
foul and horrible crime. With the returning day I re- 
solved to begin my inquiries, and I vowed to compass sea 
and land ere I gave up the pursuit. So absorbed was I in 
the project, that I scarcely noticed the storm, now bursting 
forth in a ‘continuous roll from the sea, until one wild 
gust, that seemed to rush by as if it would have swept the 
dwelling from its seat, put an end to these anticipations. 
1 watched the rattling casement, expecting every moment 
that it would give way, and the groaning thatch be rent 
from its hold. Involuntarily [ arose, and approached the 
window, It was pitchy dark, and the roar of the sea, 
under the terrific sweep of the tempest, was truly awful. 
Never had [ heard so terrible a conflict. [ knew not how 
soon I might be compelled to quit this unstable shelter ; 
the very earth shook ; and every moment I expected the 
frail tenement would be levelled to its foundations. Tie 
eddying and unequal pressure of the wind heaped a huge 
sande-drift against the walls, which probably screened them 
from the full force of the blast, acting at the same time as 
a support to their feeble consistency; sand and earth 


with emotions of awe and curiosity, sat cowering over the 
flame, her withered hands half covering her furrowed and 
| haggard cheeks ; a starting gleam occasionally lighted wu 

| her grey and wasted locks, which, matted in wild elf- 
knots, hung about her temples. Occasionally she would 
turn her head, as the wind came hurrying on, and the 
loud rush of the blast went past the dwelling. She seemed 
to gaze upon it as though "twere peopled, and she beheld 
the * sightless coursers of the air” careering on the storm 3 
then, with a mutter and a groan, she again covered her 
face, rocking to and fro to the chant of some wild and un- 
intelligible ditty. Her daughter sat nearly motionless, 
hearkening eagerly during the short intervals between the 
gusts; and, as the wind came bellowing on, she huddled 
closer into the chimney corner, whither she had crept for 
protection. 

** Such nights are not often known in these parts,” said 
I, taking advantage as I spoke of a pause in the warfare 
without. The old woman made no answer; but the 
daughter ss forwards, replied slowly and with great 
solemnity : ‘* Mother has seen the death-lights dancing 
upo’ the black sand ; some ha’ seen the sun gang down 
upon the waters that winna see him rise again fro’ the hill 
top. 

** Ts your mother a seer, then, my pretty maiden ?” 

** Ye’re but a stranger, I guess, ‘atdisna ken Bridget 
. the Sandy Holm—Save us! she’s hearkening again for 
the” —— 

*© There !—Once !’?_ The old woman raised her hands 
as she spoke, and bent her head in an attitude of listening 
and eager expectation. I listened, too, but could discover 
no sound, save the heavy swing of the blast and its re- 
ceding growl. 

** Again!’ As she said this, Bridget rose from the low 
stool she had occupied, and hobbled towards the window. 
I thought a signal-gun was just then audible, as from 
some vessel in distress. Kre I could communicate this in- 
telligence, another and a nearer rol] silenced all conjecture. 
It was indeed but too evident that a vessel was in the offing,. 
and rapidly driving towards the shore, from the increasing 
distinctness of the signals. 

Old Bridget stood by the window ; her dim and anxious 
eyes peering through the casement, as if she could discern 
e fearful and appalling spectacle upon the dark billows. 

** Your last! your last, puor wretches !"’ she cried, as a 
heavy roll of wind brought another report with amazing 
distinctness to the ear. ** And now the death-shrick !— 
another, and another !—ye drop into the deep waters, and 
the gulf is not gorged with its prey. Bridget Robson,. 
girl and woman, has ne’er watched the blue dancers but 
she has heard the sea-gun follow, and seen the red sand 
decked with the spoil.—Wench, take not of the prey ; "tis 
acc.rsed !” 

The beldame drew back, after uttering this anathema, 
anc again resumed her station near the hearth. 

The storm now seemed to abate, and, us if satisfied with 
the mischief at this moment consummating, the wind 
grew comparatively culm. The gusts came by fitfully, 

e the closing sobs of some fretful and peevish babe, not 
altogether ceasing with the indulgence of its wishes. As 
I stood absorbed in a reverie, the nature of which I cannot 
now accurately determine, the maiden gently touched my 
arm. 

‘* Sir, will ye gang to the shore? Ise warrant the neigh- 
bours are helping, and we may save a life though we can- 
not gie it.” 

She was wrapped in a thick cloak, the hood thrown for- 
ward, and the horn lantern again put in requisition, titted 
up for immediate service. We opened the door wit! con- 
siderable difficulty, and waded slowly through the heavy 
sand-drifts towards the beach. The clouds, shattered and 
driven together in mountainous heaps, were rolling over 
the sky, a dark scud sweeping over their huge tops, here 
and there partially illuminated by the moonbeams; the 
moon was still obscured, but a wild and faint light, usually 
seen after the breaking up of a storm, just served to shew 
the outline of objects not too remote from our sphere of 
vision. 

My companion acted as guide, and soon brought me to an 
ing in the hills, which led directly down to the beach. 





matter were driven about and tossed against the ent, 
insomuch that I almost anticipated a living inbumation. 


Inmediately I saw lights before us, moving to and fro, 





The next blast, however, generally swept off the greater 
portion of the deposite, making way for a fresh torrent, 
that poured upon the quaking roof like the rush of a heavy 
sea over a ship’s bulwarks. 

I was not destined to be left companionless in the midst 
of my alarms. The old woman and her daughter, too 
much terrified to remain quiet, came down from their 
resting-place, which, being close within the thatch, was 
more exposed to the fierce beat of the tempest. A light 


aud the busy hum of veices came ‘upon the wind; forms 
were indistinctly seen hurrying backward and forward upon 
the very verge of the white foam boiling from the huge bil- 
lows. Hastenaing to the spot, we found a number of fisher- 
men—their wives assisting in the scrutiny—carefully exa- 
mining the fragments of the wreck which the waves were 
from time to time casting up, and throwing with a heavy 
lunge upon the shore. Rither for purposes of plunder, or 
for the more ostensible design of contributing to their pre- 
servation, sundry were occasionally conveyed: 








Luckily, I soon found the yi bank, round which I 
Had turned on my first view of the house we had just left. 
We proceeded in silence —crcept that a whisper occasionally 


was struck, and the dying embers once more kindled into 
ablaze. The old woman, whom I could not but observe 





away, subsequently to an eager examination of their con- 
* 
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tents. My associate ran “into the thickest of the group, 
anxiously enquiring as - the fate of the crew, and if any 
i been preserved. 

ae pie ead an old hard-featured sinner, « they be 
where they'll need no lookin’ after. Last brast’ o” wind, | 
six weeks agone next St. Barnaby, 1 gied my cabin to the | 
lady and her bairns—an’ the pains I waur like to ha’ for | 
my labour—I didn’t touch a groat till the parson gied | 
me a guinea out 0’ th’ ‘scription—but I may gang gaily | 
hoam to-night. There’s no live lumber to stow i” my loft; | 
the fishes ha’ the pick o’ the whole cargo this bout.” 

** Canna we get the boats ?. I can pull an oar, thou 
knows Darby, wi’ the beston ’em,” inquired the female, 

** Boats !”’ exclaimed Darby, * ne'er a boat would live | 
but wi’ keel uppermost—Ise not the chap to go to Davy 
Jones to-night pickled i’ brine broth, my bonny Kate.” 

** Thou’rt a greedy glead ; Ise goask Simon Stock fish; 
but I'll warrant thou'lt be hankering after the reward, an’ 
the biggest share to thine own clutches.” 

She turned away from the incensed fisherman 3 and, pro. 
ceeding to a short distance, we found a knot of persons 
gathered around a half-drowned wretch, who owed his 
appearance again upon land to having been lashed ona 
boom, which the sea had just cast ashore. Almost faint- 
ing from cold and exhaustion, he was undergoing a severe 

uestioning from the by-standers—each wishing to know 
the name of the ship, whither bound, and the whole par- 
ticulars of the disaster. We just came in time for his re. 
lease; and I soon had the satisfaction to find the poor fel- 
low in my quarters, before a comfortable fire, his clothes 
drying, and his benumbed limbs chafed until the circu- 
lation was again pretty nigh restored. After drinking a 
tumbler of grog, he appeared to recover tapidly ; and we 
found, on inquiry, that he was the master of the vessel 
just wrecked on the coast. He shook his head on a fur- 
ther inquiry as to the fate of her crew. “A score as good 
hands,” said he, ‘are gone to the bottom as ever unreefed 
a clean topsail, or hung out a ship’s canvas to the wind ; 
I saw them all. go down, as [ lashed myself to the jib. 
boom.” He groaned deeply; but speedily assuming a 
fayer tone, requested a quid and a b oe hammock. 
a My lights are nearly stove in, my hea hangs as loose 
as a Dutchman’s shrouds; a night’s sleep will make all 
taut again.” A 

Old Bridget was gone to bed; and, unless the sailor 
chose to occupy the straw pallet at present in the posses. 
sion of a guest, whose mysterious arrival seemed to be the 
forerunner of nothing but confusion and disaster, there did 
not seem any chance of obtaining a birth, save by remain- 
ing in his present situation. I told him of the dilemma, but 
Kate replied : ** We can just take the body fro’ the bed ; 
it winna’ tak’ harm upo’ the chest i’ the fur’ nook. The 
captain will not, may be, sleep the waur for quiet company,” 

He did not seem ‘to relish the idea of spending the night 
even with so quiet a companion; but as it seemed the 
least disugreeable alternative, we agreed to pilot him to 
the chamber, and help the miserable pallet to change 
occupants. The corpse we concluded to lay on some clean 
litter, used for the bedding of the cattle. We conducted 
the stranger to his dormitory, which was formerly a hay- 
loft, until converted into an occasional sleeping-room for 
the humble applicants who sometimes crave a night's 
lodging at the Sandy Holm. 

he only entrance was by a crazy ladder, and so steep, 
that I was afraid our feeble companion would find consi- 
derable difficulty in climbing to his chamber. 
intention to have prevented him from getting a sight of the 
ghastly object that occupied his couch 3 but, pressing fore. 
most he ran up the ladder with surprising agility, gainin 
the top ere I had made preparations for the ascent, 
mounted cautiously, and giving him the light whilst I 
made good my landing, he went directly to the bed. I had 
set my foot on the floor, and was lending a hand to Kate, 
who had still to contend with the difficulties of the way, 
When I heard a dismal and most appalling shriek. Start. 
ing round, I beheld the stranger gazing on the couch; 
his eyeballs almost bursting from their sockets, and the 
most vivid expression of horror and amazement visible in 
his countenance. I ran to him, as the light dropped from 
his ma a ar it ere it fell, I perceived his eyes rivet. 
ted on the livid and terrific features of the corpse. M 
limbs grew stiff with horror 3 imaginings of strange im. 
port crowded on my mind; I knew not how to shape them 
into any definite form, but stood trembling and appalled 
betore the dark chaos whence the sprung. Scarcely know- 
ing what I said, still I remember ‘the first inquiry that 











burst from my lips—** Knowest thou that murdered man?” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the conscience- 
stricken wretch exclaimed, in accents which I shall never 
forget, ** Know him! yesterday he sat at my helm. I 
had long borne him an evil grudge, and ! brooded on 
revenge. The devil prompted it—he stood at tay elbow. 






































Y | on pillows of violet and asphodel ! 


Tt was dark, and the fiend’s eyes flashed when I aimed the | rious, more dramatic, more uniformly active, more true 
blow. It descended with a heavy crash, and the body ! io the literal fact, perhaps, than he, and Virgil more cor- 
rolled overboard. He spoke not, save once; it was when |rect, while Spenser dwelt as completely upon poetic 
his hated careass rose to the surface. [ heard a faint | ground; but there is a grandeur of conception in Milton, 


| Moan; it rung on my ear like the knell of death; the | a breadth of character, and a towering spirit, which stood 


voice rushed past—a low sepulchral shout; in my ear it | over his subject and pervaded it from beginning to end, 
echoed with the cry of *MurRpDER!’”” | that we shall scarcely admit to exist in any other poe 

Little remains to be told; he persisted to the last in this | He was, in our minds, the greatest epic poet of the world. 
horrible confession. He had no wish to live; and the! At any rate, there is no one but Homer who ean stand in 
avenging arm of retributive justice closed the world and competition with him. re peae alone excelled then 
its interests for ever on a wretch who had forfeited all both; but he went beyond all men, and stands in the 
claims to its protection—cast out, and judged unworthy | array of human intellect, like the sun in the systein, single 
ofa name and a place amongst his fellow-men. -}and unapproachable.— Edinburgh Review. 


MILTON AND DANTE. 


















The Whilanthropist. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE LIVERPOOL OPHTHALMIC INFIRMARY, 
SLATER-STREE'T, 
a 

The Committee of the Ophthalmic Infirmary, in pres 
senting to the subscribers the Fifth Annual Report, are 
much gratified in being able to state, that, during the 
‘past year, 1054 persons have been admitted as patients of 
this highly important and valuable charity, thirty-five ot 
whom have been accommodated in the house, and sup 
ported there for an average period of three weeks, 

Many of these have Been rescued from impending 
blindness, others have been restored to useful sight by 
intricate and hazardous Operations, whilst the general sum 
of good, in the alleviation and cure of disease, has ex- 
cedeed thé most sanguine calculations. 

By the most rigid economy, the annual expenditure 
has not exceeded the sum of £150: thus averaging an 
expense, including the in-patients, of less than three 
shillings for each patient. 

Acknowledged as this Institution is, as one of the many 
and valuable charities of this large and wealthy commu. 
nity, both by the public in general and by our public- 
spirited Corporation, the Committee are jastified in stating, 
that it is considered worthy the honourable sanction it has 
received ; and they, therefore, hope that the principal 
charge of an establishment of such extensive benefit will 
not be allowed to rest on the efforts of a few benevolent 
individuals, which, although aided as they have been by 








Comparisons have been instituted between our great 
Ee and Dante; and there are certainly occasional resem- 
lances in the speeches and similes ; for instance— 
“AS cranes, 
Chanting their dotorous notes, traverse the sky, . 
Stretched out in long array, so I beheld 
Spirits who came loud wailing, hurried on,” &e.—Inf.c.v. 
And again— 
“* And now there came o'er the perturbed waves 
Loud crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 
Impetuous, from conflicting vapours sprung, 
That ’gainst some forest driving a)) its might, 
Plucks off the branches,” &¢c.—Jnf,. ¢. 9 
But Dante reminds us oftener of Virgil than Milton, 
and as often of Spenser, we think, in the treatment of his 
subject. We recollect the latter, particularly when we 
read Dante’s personifications of Pleasure, of Ambition, 
and Avarice (in the first canto the Inferno) and the 
punishment of Fucci for blasphemy (in the 25th canto) 
and other things similarly treated. “Dante's genius seems 
to consist in a clear and -riking detail of particulars, 
giving them the air of absolute tact. His strength wes made 
up of units. Milton’s, on the other hand, was massy and 
congregated. His original idea (of Satan) goes sweeping 
along, and colouring the subject from beginning to end. 
Dante shifts from place to place, from person to person, 
subduing his genius to the literal truths of history, which 
Milton over-ruled and made subservient. However ex. 
cellent the Florentine may be (and he is excellent) he 
had not the grasp nor the soaring power of the English 
poet. The images of Dante pass by like the phantas. 
man on a wall,—clear, indeed, an picturesque ;_ but 
although true, in a great measure, to fact, they are 
wanting in reality. They have complexion and shape, 
but not flesh or blood. Milton’s earthly creatures have | the annual bounty of the abovementioned public body, 
the flush of living beauty upon them, and show the have proved inadequate to the increasing importance of . 
changes of human infirmity. They inhale the odours | the Institution, 
of the garden of Paradise, and wander at will over With the y; f piv , 
lawns and flowers ; they listen to God ; they talk to angels; | With the view o Biving effect to the regulations pre- 
they love, and are tempted, and fall! And with all this scribed, as well as preventing applications by persons not 


there is a living principle about them, and, although | objects of charity, the members of the Committee have 
oe heen d yw by - — ee, a alternately attended at the Establishment as visitors; and 

ey are brou ‘ore the reader, and made, not the : : : ; 
shadows of what once existed, but, present probable truths. the interests of « : charity bine probably be promoted 
by the oc at ¢ of its supporters, not only 


His fiercer creations possess the grandeur of dreanis, but s . i 
they have vitality within them also, and, in character and | at the committees, but during the attendance of the me- 


substance, are as solid as the rock. dical officers, at eleven o’clock daily (Sundays excepted) 
The genius of Milton was as daring as it was great. He| when the visitors would be Srutitied by withessing the 
did not seek for a theme amidst ordinary passions, with solicitude and confidence shown by the patients in seekin 
which men must sympathise. or in literal facts, which the et end a ith which ¢h ; 8 
many might comprehend. On the contrary, he plunged | Félief, and the composure with which they submit to re. 
at once through the deep, and ventured to the gates of | medics often necessarily. painful. 
heaven for creatures wherewith to people his story, Even| If that excellent institution, the School for the Blind, 
— bochempernech spay cont - _ = y seca yor excites in the minds of all a strong and unceasing interest, 
once upon Paradise, and awoke Adam from the dust, and | WhY — cation eer Fegnte » Feceive adequate 
painted the primitive purity of woman, and the erect stature | Support ? the ju iclous Means o preventing the calamity 
and yet unclouded aspect of man. Nothing can be more | which gave rise to that noble Institution being no less 
—— than his — of our ‘ first — breathing | worthy of the encouragement of the benevolent. 
the fragrant airs of Eden communing with superior na- "he C i led to stat " 
tures, dreaming in the golden sun, feedifg upon necta- Pr pepe ma ete Is whahdheney anaes “we 
rious fruits, and lying * imparadised’ in one another's arms, | Mure of the last y y eG the in. 
What can surpass the | come by the sum of forty pounds, and they earnestly and 
figure of Adam— | eonidently appeal to the benevolence of the public for 


‘His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared that further support which the Pressing exigences of the 
Absolute rule,’ Ophthalmic Infirmary most urgently require. 
except it be that of Eve, who— First year ending June 30, 1821, patients 1143 
‘—az @ veil, down tothe slender waist DOD feck ds 1183 
9K 


Her unadorned golden tresses wore,’ 1822, . 
Thus 1824, --+...., 1202 





teees 


the meekest, the purest, the loveliest of her sex. 





has Milton, without any of the ordinary aids, fashioned a 1825, «+ ....4, 1089 
poem, which, both for sublimity and beauty, is quite un- 
paralleled in the history of fiction. Homer was more ya- Total number of patients....., 5606 
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THE APOSTATE. 
®VOQOR8TED BY A PASSAGE IN “‘ THR STORY OF A LIFE." 
te 
A fire is in my heart—my brain— 
The victor demon scoffs; 
Oh! to recal that hour again— 
But hell exulting laughs! 


And a fearful voice is in mine ear, 
Dread as the raging sea; 

And the crystal gates of mercy ne’er 
For me shall opened be! 


And ever and anon there comes, 
All tearful sweeping by, 

Forms of the past as from the tombs, 
Where things forgotten lie! 


And a father—mother’s shade | see, 
A brother, tvo, is there; 

Sadly they gaze, and mournfully, 
In the stillness of despair ! 


And v hen from minaret pealing loud 
The Muezzin’s voice I hear, 
That calle to join the Moslem crowd 

In act abhorr'd of prayer; 


Their Allah on my falt’ring tongue 
Is lost in rending sighs, 

While, as I pace the mosque along, 
Dim forms, reproachful, rise! 


To snatch her from the roaring wave, 
That beauteous Turkish maid; 

Oh! what a countiess price I gave, 
What ransom madly paid! 


Apostate to my God, oh! how 
Dare I now heaven ward look ? 
The badge of shame is on my brow, 
My sou) with borror shook ! 


Too late I fee) the martyr’s death 
Should mine have been to brave ; 
And I with her, fairest of earth, 
Have found an early grave ! 


What now, to me, that angel brow, 
That faultless form of light? 

i think upon my broken vow, 
And madden at the sight ! 


And darkening o'er Time's horoscope, 
A dreary realm I see; 

A renegade accurst, what hope, 
What mercy lives for me! 


Go, Zelica, thy pleading eye, . 
The tear upon thy cheek, 

Whisper of passion’s agony, 
And would of solace speak ; 

But a fire is in my heart—my brain, — 
And Eblis waits for me; 

Go, Zelica, my tears are vain, 
And I am lost for thee ! 


Liverpool. G. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—! send you atranslation, or rather, imitation, of a 
beautiful passage in the ** Zodiacus Vite” of Marcellus 
Palingenius. There isa short account of this poet in the 
in twelve | 


** New and General Biographical Dictionary, 


{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
) 





volumes, published in 1712, to which you, no doubt, can 
have immediate access. I do nut know of any English 
translation of Palingenius, except one, by Barnaby Googe, 
which was valued at six guineas, in Longman’s catalogue 
for 1816. This I have never seen ; nor was I aware of its 
existence when I presumed to make the annexed attempt. 
Yours, &c. D.S. S. 





- “Magna voluptatem generat Fortuna,—Voluptas 
Stultitiam, et prorsus lumen rationis obumbrat. 

Im le fit ut rard sapiant. Tolerare laborem 

Propter virtutem quis vult, si proemia desint? 

Preemia quis queerit, nisi quem dura urgefegestas? 
Gaudia sectatur dives, dulcemque quietem ; 

Dumosos odit calles, clivosque viarum 

Difficiles, per quas doctrine scandimus arcem.” 

** Zodtacus Vita.” —“ Aries.” —L. 175. 
** Marcellus Palingenius.”—Ed. 1566. 





IMITATED. 

Wealth bids the giddy round of pleasure roll, 
And Folly triumph o’er th’ enchanted soul: 
Obscured of reason the pellucid ray, 

The wretched victim's feeble powers decay. 
Hence Science oft the downy pillow flies, 
Nor could the Indies make their owner wise. 

Who will tke paths of virtue e’er pursue, 
Unless rewards become the certain due? 

Who seek rewards,—unless where urgent want, 
And dire calamity their miseries plant? 

Croesus loves pléasure, and voluptuous rest, 
No cares attack, no pangs corrode his breast: 
He hates to climb Parnassus’ rocky height, 

The cliffs of learning vanish from his sight: 
Paths that to lasting honours give a claim, 
Posterity's reward—a deathless fame. 








(Sef A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 

§1n,—Havinz read in your last Kal. a request that 
some of your correspondents would supply you with ** tole- 
rable verses” in the following measure, 

“ He hums and he hankers,” &c. 
I set my poetic engine a-going, and, in a few minutes, 
produced the within *‘ tolerable”’ stanzas, i. ¢. if they are 
not ‘* intolerable.” 


Come, fill me a bumper, 
And pledge me a thumper, 
A patriot, a priest, or a maiden divine; 
For what are life's treasures, 
Compared with the pleasures 
Which flow on the heart from a bumper of wine? 
Away with your fellows, 
Those cynics who tel) us 
The span of our life is a brief winter’s day ; 
And we starveling bipeds, 
Vile invalid wry-heads, 
Who creep through existence, mere reptiles of clay. 
No !—life is a season, 
Howe'’er sages reason, 
Of varied enjoyment, and noble emprise; 
To those comical asses* 
Then toast from your glasses, 
May the wisdom of fools whet the wits of the wise! 


P.S.—My pecetic steam-engine, which is of the high- 
ressure kind, and is of 50-asses power, will produce 

Lamamenene by the yard; say thirty-yards per hour.— 
Alexandrines, or, if you please, ** Sawneys,” I measure 
by the Scotch ell, and sell ** 75 per cent. under prime 
cost.” 

N.B. Orders from the country punctually attended to. 
Pastorals and love ballads * at half price ;” also prose 
**done up” into poetry of any measure on ** the shortest 
notice; and recipes and mathematical problems versified 
in the first style. DR. TIMOTHY TWIST. 

* Query— comical miscreants ?” 


Correspondence. 
MR. PUTNAM. 
We gladly copy the following letter from the Tuesday’ 


aper : 

Mr. [’'pitoR,—Encomiums are so common, and » 
usually attendant on the various exhibitions and entertain. 
ments which are offered to the notice of the public, tha 
they are passed over as lottery puffs, with the suspicion thy 
they emanate from the parties interested. 

‘Ehis circumstance induces me to tender a disinterested 
tribute of praise on an entertainment, modest and unpre. 
tending, yet meriting universal attention and patronage. | 
allude to the readings and recitations of Mr. Putnam. 
They are judiciously selected, and admirably calculated to 
afford improvement, as well as gratification. It is difficult 





or ludicrous. 

In his recital of Beth-Gelert, Temper, and Slavery, he 
exhibits a display of spirit and feeling deeply interesting 
and affecting: and he exercises equally the power of ex. 
citing the mirth and laughter of his audience, in the hu. 
morous mistake of the Bath Apothecary, the Trip to 
Paris, and his observations and comments upon Male and 
Female Orators. 

These must be heard to be appreciated. 


and to persons of every taste. 


Putnam’s residence amongst us an acquisition ; and, having 
heard of the value of his services, where it has been expe. 


youth, not to omit availing themselves of the opportunity. 
Reading is, by many, considered as of minor importance, 
and it is too much neglected as a branch of education, par- 
ticularly in classical seminaries ; yet, to many, it becomes 
requisite, and to all it is unquestionably an accomplish. 
ment. Jn the family circle, or social party, how delightful 
it is to be able to read when asked, and to convey with 
proper emphasis and expression the beauties of an author: 
ut, it is too true that few possess this capability, though 
dismissed from the control of their tutors as finished seholars. 
I am, Mr. Editor, yours, very respectfully, D. R. 





CHESS. 
—<>~_ 
“Come one, come all, this rock shall fiy 
From it’s firm base as soon as I.” 
tie - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I accept the acceptances of ali my antagonists; 
and, if agreeable to them, will cheerfully adopt your sug- 
gestion of giving a move daily. 

You have acted with such cheerful kindness in this matter 
that I doubt not you will allow us to leave our notes at your 
office, the situation being so very central and convenient. 
Thus, then, it will be managed :—On the morning after 
your next publication (which will, of course, contain the 
second moves of both parties) I will leave the third move 
in my games, or those commencing with the black, and 
call for their third moves, commencing (as my chivalrous 
foe Blanco has it) ** under the white banner.” On the 
following morning I call with the fourth move in their 
games, and for the fourth move in mine, and so on daily. 


repeating the last move preceding, and heading the several 
games with the nomme de guerre of the first mover, thus: 





GAME I. « 
Mungo.—Black. Spero.—White. 
1 Pawn, «+ ++--+++e+ E5 1 Pawn,-.++.+-e00: D4 
2 Pawn, ----++++-++: C5 
GAME II. 
Mungo.— Black. Blanco.— White. 
1 Pawn, :-.-++-+++e E 5 1 Pawn, «-%-+--++-- E 4 
GAME II. 


Mungo.— Black- Amateur.—White. 

1 Pawn, +:+-+50 ES 

I hope Amateur may find these terms. unobjection- 

| able, and that I shall have the pleasure of playing with 

| his friends. I assure them my only objection to a personal 

| contest is, the fear of being considered fool-hardy, in at- 
tempting to support six games at once, with skilful adver- 

| saries ; and, therefore, for sttame’s sake, I prefer fighting 





to decide whether Mr. Putnam most excels in the pathetic © 


Indeed, the © 
whole forms an intellectual treat, suited to old and young, ‘ 
As a teacher of reading and elocution, I consider Mr. | 


rienced, I recommend parents, and all who have the care of 4 


For perspicuity’s sake, I would recommend my rivals | 


nes 
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‘em sub umbrG. But, “‘gib a nigger fair play,” and if 
‘poor blacky get beat no one can laugh at 


Tuesday. MUNGO. 

N. B. The moves in your last are the first of each party, 
in separate games, not the first of each in one game. 

The following challenge to the Liverpool players has 
just appeared in the Manchester Guardian : 


Chess.—A match at chess was recently played between 
the Liverpool and Leeds amateurs, in which the latter 


’ were victorious. Unfortunately, however, an unpleasant 


‘rit seems to have been excited by the circumstances of 
the contest, and especially by the fact of the Leeds players 
having declined the challenge of their antagonists to a re- 
newal of it. Which party is right and which wrong we 
have no means of deciding, but perhaps to make a match 
with some other set of amateurs may be the best way, if 
not of settling, at least of putting an end to the dispute.— 
We are inclined to think, if either of them were disposed 
to throw down the gauntlet, there would be found players 
in Manchester ready to take itup. At any rate, of they 


_ should think proper to convey to us (post free) any intima- 


tion of a wish to try their luck against our townsmen we 
will do our best to call forth champions, with whom the 
contention shall not be an ignoble one. 


The Weauties of Chess. 
** Ludimus effigiem belli” ...sseseeeee VIDA: 











. NO. LXXx.] , 
The white to move, and to checkmate in eleven moves. 


Black. 
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WHITE. 








SOLUTION TO THE POSITION AT DRAUGHTS. 
(See the last Kaleidoscope.) 

w. B 5toC 4 b. G6 to C 2 

b D5toB3 w. G2toF 3 

w. G4to F 5 White wins. 











fliscellanics. 





REMARKABLE CAVERN. 
West Florida seems to possess more caverns, subterra- 
nean rivers, natural bridges, and springs, than any other 
part of the United States. This, it appears, is owing to 
the strata of limestone which cover the whole country, 
and in passing over and through which the waters have 


‘ caused these remarkable and interesting formations. A 
. writer in the Pensacola. Gazette has given a variety of 


sketches of West Florida, in which he particularly notices 
these caverns, &c. In a late number of that paper we 
find the following description : 

*‘The arch cave, situate in Jackson county, about a mile 
south of the public road leading to, and about three miles dis- 
tant from, the ferries on Chipola river, opens to the east byan 
aperture of 30feet wide, and fuur or five feet in height. The 
passage descends for three or four rods, at an angle of 35 de- 
grees, and the cavern gradually opens to 100 feet wide and 50 


. feet high. - A deep channel, filled with transparent water, 





skirts the south side from some distance, then breaks off in 
wells, and finally disappears. The course of the cave isabout 
N. W. and resembles an arch of the Gothic order. In about 
60 yards it is crossed by a stream, 20 feet wide and five feet 
deep, which contains abundanceof craw fish. After crossing 
the stream, the arch turns rather east of north, and presents 
a hall 100 yards in length, pretty straight, but with an uneven 
floor, forming hills and valleys, the base a red clay, covered 
with the dust decomposed from the rock above. A range of 
beautiful columns fills the centre of the hall, while thousands 
of stalactites stretch down their long arms towards the white 
bases which are growing up to meet them from the floor. 
Many large holes in the arch are filled with bats, which, on the, 
approach of light, flit off into the dark recesses of the rock, 
with a noise like thunder. 

« After leaving the hall, the passage becomes low, crooked, 
and intricate for a few rods, but at length emerges into another 
lofty apartment, from which there are various avenues, all of 
which are yet unexplored, as are also the courses of one or 
two large streams; one of these bounds the principal course 
of the last mentioned apartment. This cavern has been ex- 
plored about 400 yards. The congelations in the arch cave, 
when formed on the sides of the rock, are of the colour of ice, 
but they often project into curls and folds in imitation of 
mouldings, draperies, and other inimitable forms: these pro- 
jections on bass relief are generally white, with a sparkling 
crystalineappearance. The regular stalactites are uniformly 
hollow, che outside a soft decomposition, the inside irregular 
sparry crystals, of a yellowish hue. 

“(In the neighbourhood of this cave, Colonel Stone at- 
tempted, in three several places, to dig wells, but in each in- 
stancecame upon hollow spaces, which prevented success, and 
the well-digger, frightened with the danger of entombing 
himself in some unknown cavern, desisted from digging. 
The soilof the neighbourhood is among the richest of the 
Chipola lands; the face of the country is formed of wide 
valleys in a dishing form, with narrow ridges, through which 
the limestone often projects, crowned with dogwood, grape 
vines, and hydronsia shrubs, the caves which have been ex- 
amined are under these ridges.” 





THE LATE BALLOON ASCENT AT PLYMOUTH. 

As the late perilous ascent at Plymouth has excited 
much interest, the following statement of Mrs. Graham 
will be acceptable to the readers of the Kaleidoscope : 

*¢ On rising from the market, we observed all the emi- 
nences in the vicinity covered with a dense mass of spec- 
tators, who, on perceiving the balloon in the air, raised a 
tremendous shout. The finest object that attracted our 
attention was the dock-yard, which, together with the 
river Tamar, was truly grand and imposing; but finding 
we must inevitably descend in the sea, we had no time 
to take a minute survey of the delightful scenery below us. 
We were very soon over the Sound, at which time Mr. 
Graham was employed in keeping the valve open to allow 
the discharge of gas, to effect a speedy descent; but the 
balloon containing nearly sufficient for three persons, this 
desired event was protracted much longer than otherwise 
would have been the case. I at this time put on a cork. 
waistcoat ; and, at my earnest request, Mr. G. allowed 
me to tie a copper life-preserver round his waist. We 
observed several boats in the Sound, but not more than 
two or three outside the breakwater, and plainly saw a 
vessel, which afterwards proved to be the Harpy revenue 
cutter, sailing outwards with great rapidity. We soon 
passed over her, and distinctly heard the firing of a 
musket three times, but could not perceive the Royal 
Marine boat, from whence the firing proceeded. Our 
descent now became so rapid, that the rush of air 
upwards was tremendous, and the noise of the waves 
seemed to be all around us. Being in the lower cur- 
rent of air, we drifted a considerable Sidenas during the 
last two or three minutes, and when at last we reached 
the water, we were instantly immersed to a considerable 
ge and directly rising, drifted along, the balloon on its 
side, and the car completely under water, on its side also, 
every wave passing quite over our heads. In this manner, 
after commending ourselves to the protecting hand of Pro- 
vidence, we continued nearly half an hour, when the Royal 
Marine boat, commanded by Sergeant White, arrived to 
our assistance, being the only vessel that could possibly 
have reached us in time to have preserved our lives. After 
getting us iato the boat, the crew used every exertion to 
save the balloon ; but it was found to be utterly impossible, 
and Mr. Graham requested them to instantly cut it away, 
and not endanger all our lives in fruitless endeavours to 
save the property ; this was immediately done, and the 
balloon ana car re-ascended rapidly. We were shortly 
afterwards taken on board the Harpy, commanded by 
Lieutenant Macdonald, where we experienced every atten- 
tion and comfort from him and his steward, who, next to 
Sergeant White and his persevering men, deserve our 





warmest gratitude. Whilst we remained here, Sergeant 
White sent on shore for a suit of clothes for me; and after 
partaking of the hospitality of Licutenant Macdonald, we 
again entered the Royal Marine boat, and once more 
reached Stonehouse, after experiencing the wondertw! pro. 
tection of the only Being who could siretch out a@ saving 
arm in our perilous situation. * M. Granam.” 
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CALOMEL. 
(Lectures by Dr. Armstrong. ) 


Whenever you prescribe calomel for children, you 
should be very careful not to continue it too long, parti- 
cularly when the skin is cool. Some time ago | saw a 
very fine boy lost by his having been directed to continu 
two or three grains of calomel every night, after his skin 
became cold; inflammation of the mucuous membrane of 
the throat and larynx took place, accompanied by ulcera- 
tion in both these places. 

Calomel has, of late years, become the nostrum of the 
nursery ; mothers and nurses are continually giving it; 
and I am certain that crowds of children are made masses 
of scrofula by the misapplication of that medicine, so that 
they fall easy victims to acute affections which may super- 
vene. 

Women are very much like children in their habits, and 
therefore be very careful how you prescribe colome] for 
them also, when the skin is cool. The effects of calomel 
are modified by the state of the body at the time of its a- 
ministration ; and you must recollect, that if, for any in- 
flammation, you shall have employed bloodletting, and 
the skin has become cold, then you must be on your guard 
about the quantity, as in ordinary cases... In fact, it is 
only when the skin continues hot and dry that you can 
give calomel with safety in delicate subjects; watch the 
different circumstances under which you prescribe the sane 
medicine, and you will eventually acquire great precision 
in its application, so as not only to do but to avoil 
mischief.— Lancet. 


MR. PARIS'’S SALOON, HARDMAN-STREKT. 
R. PUTNAM most respectfully announces, that his 
READINGS will be repeated. 
This present Monpay the 28th instant, 
On Monpbay Evening, December 5, 
And, for the last time this year, 
On Monpay Evening, December 12. 
Tickets issued for former evenings will be admitted, 
The doors will be opened at Seven, and the Readings com 
mence at Half-past Seven o’clock precisely. 
ADMISSION, THREE SHILLINGS, 
Tickets may be had at Mr. Kaye's, Castie-street, and at Mr. 
Willan’s, and Mr. Thomson's Music Warehouse, Bold-street. 
Mr. Putnam gives Private Instruction in Elocution, and in 
the higher branches of English Reading. 
55, Russel-str eet. 
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(Continued from our last.) 

The anecdotes respecting eminent individuals naturally 
claim a preference in the way of extracts. With Mr. 
Kelly, Sheridan, in particular, scems to have been on the 
most intimate footing. 

The following anecdote, relating to very different indivi- 
duals, is not without its applicability at the present moment: 

** About the same time a less agreeable incident occurred 
to me, which, although of a purely domestic nature, may 
be serviceably mentioned here, in order to put others on 
their guard under similar circumstances. I had adver- 
tised in the newspapers that I was in want of a man 
servant; a middle-aged mi came after the place—an 
Irishman. He said he had lived with a gentleman of 
fortune, of the name of Pritchard, who ellie chiefly at 
his country house at Epping Forest, but was often at an 
hotel in Southmolton-street : if I could make it convenient 
to call there the next day, he would be in town, and [ 
might get his character. I went the next day to the hotel + 
the waiter informed me that Mr. Pritchard had been there, 
and waited for me as long as he could, but would call 
upon me in Lisle-street. When I returned to dinner, Mrs. 
Crouch told me that an elderly gentleman in deep mourn- 
ing, of the name of Pritchard, had called on me in a job 
carriage. She described him as a particularly interesting 
old gentleman. He gave the Irishman an excellent cha- 
racter, and said that he should not have parted with 
him on any account, but that having recently become a 
widower, he felt it necessary to reduce his establishment. 
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Mrs. Crouch gave so favourable a description of the elderly 
gentleman, and the elderly gentleman bad given her such 
a tuvourable description of his Irish servant, that we were 
verfectly satisfied, and the man was directed to come to 
lis place. After he had been in my service some days (it 
was winter time) Mrs. Crouch’s own maid came into 
my room, about four o'clock in the morning, and said she 
heard such a noise in the passage as convinced her some- 
body was endeavouring to break into the house. I rose, 
and crept sofily to the head of the stairs, and listened, 
when J heard the respectable Hibernian protegé of the 
highly respectable gentleman from Epping Forest, say— 
‘* Be quiet; the maid servants are not gone to bed, come 
back in an hour; the plate is tn the back drawing-room.” 
This was pretty conclusive evidence of the liberal inten- 
tions of my new servant, touching the disposition of my 
peaperty. I immediately got my sword, and proceeded 
to the passage, where I found the object of my search, I 
told him that if he stirred one inch, I would run him 
through the body. In the}mean time, one of the maids 
culled a watchman, and the culprit was confined to the 
coal-cellar for the rest of the night. Inthe morning I 
consulted Mr. Holloway, my solicitor, as to my future 
conduct in the business 3 Bre | he knowing professionally 
the difficulties, doubts, and expence of prosecuting and 
punishing criminals, advised me to anlF by my expe- 
rience, and turn the fellow away. I followed his ad- 
vice, and discharged my servant. One morning, about six 
weeks afterwards, while I was at the Opera House, attend- 
ing a rehearsal, a Bow-street officer came to me from Mr. 
Bond, with lis compliments, to request my immediate at- 
tendance at the police-office. I obeyed, and, to my great 
astonishment, found seated on the bench, beside the Ma- 
yistrates, Mrs. Crouch and her sister, Mrs. Horrebow, 
my ci devant Hibernian servant at the bar, in custody, in 
company with his ally, the respectable elderly gentleman 
who had so liberally given his friend that which he had 
not himself, a character. He was, however, no longer 
dressed in mourning, but in a light-coloured coat, all in 
tatters, looking quite miserable. It appeared, that through 
the recommendation of Mr. Pritchard, the worthy Irish- 
man got into the service of a clergyman, at Clerkenwell, 
into whose house, one night, the family being all at rest, 
he admitted two thieves, who stripped it of every thing 
moveable. Upon close examination of the circumstances, 
it turned out that he belonged toa gang of housebreakers, 
who kept Mr. Pritchard in pay for the express purpose of 
giving false characters. Mr. Pritchard was sent to New- 
vate, and the Irishman, having been found guilty at the Old 
Bailey, was hanged, after having confessed the commission 
of innumerable atrocities.” 

The following two anecdotes of Sheridan will be read 
just now with some interest. ** Another instance of his 
(Sheridan's, neglect for his own interest came (amongst 
many others) to my knowledge. He had a particular 
desire to have an audience of his late Majesty, who was 
then at Windsor; it was on some point which he wished 
to carry for the good of the Theatre. He mentioned it to 
his present Majesty, who, with the kindness which on 
. every occasion he showed him, did him the honour to say 
he would take him to Windsor himself, and appointed 
him to be at Carlton-house, at eleven o’clock.”” That he 
night be in readiness to attend his Majesty, he slept at 
Mr. Kelly’s who went out of town to accommodate him. 
** 1 got home” continues Mr. Kelly, ** about four o'clock, 
in the afternoon, and then I was told by my servant that 
Mr. Sheridan was up-stairs fast asleep—that he had been 
sent for, several times, from Carlton-house, but nothing 











j could prevail on bim to get up. It appears that in about 
; an hour after I left tewn, he called at the Saloon, and told 

my servant maid that he knew shé had a dinner fit for a 

king in the house, a cold roast neck of mutton, and asked 


her if she had any wine? She told him there were in a 
closet five bottles of port, two of Madeira, and one of 

brandy, the whole of which I found that he, Richardson, 

» | and Charles Ward, after eating the neck of mutton for 
! dinner, had consumed. On hearing this, it was easy to 
rccount for his drowsiness in the morning. He was not 
able to raise his head from the pillow, nor did he get out 
of bed until seven o'clock, when he had some dinner.” 
Kemble came to him in the evening; they again drank 
very deep, and I never saw Mr. Sheridan in better spirits. 
Kemble was complaining of want of novelty at Drury- 
lane Theatre; and that, as manager, he felt uneasy at the 
lack of it. ** My dear Kemble,” said Sheridan, ** don’t 
ilk of grievances now.”” But Kemble still kept on say- 
ny, ** Indecd we must seek for novelty, or the theatre 
will sink ; novelty, and ee alone, can prop it.”— 
* Then,”’ replied Sheridan with a smile, * if you want 





, At Bangor, Madame Catalani heard the Welsh harp for 
the first time. The old blind harper of the house was in 
‘the kitchen: thither she went, and seemed delighted with 
| the wild and plaintive music which he played ; but when 
he struck up a Welsh jig, she darted up before all the 
servants in the kitchen, and danced as if she were wild. I 
thought she never would have finished ; znd, on quitiing 
the kitchen, she gave the harper two guineas. 
The following vend was told, says: Mr. Kelly, to prove 
the predilection which some of our countrymen formerly 
had for getting into scrapes when they first arrived in 
London : 
The night Mr. Mac Nally’s — of Robin Hood was 
brought out at Covent.garden Theatre, a young Irish 
friend of his, on his first visit to London, was seated on 
the second seat of the front boxes ; on the front row were 
two gentlemen, who, at the close of the first act, were say- 
ing how much they liked the opera, and that it did great 
credit to Mrs. Cowley, who wrote it. On hearing this, 
my Irish friend got up, and tapping one of them on the 
shoulder, said to him, ** Sir, you say that this opera was 
written by Mrs. Cowley; now J say it was not; this 
opera was written by Leonard Mac Nally, Esq. Barrister- 
at-law, of No. 5, Pump-court, in the Temple. Do you 
tuke my word for it?*’ ** Most certainly, Sir,” se 
the astonished gentleman, and I feel very much obliged 
for the information you have so politely given me.” 
** Umph, very well, Sir,” said he, and sat down. At the 
end of the second act he got up, and again accosted the 
same gentleman, saying, ‘*Sir, upon your honour, as 
a gentleman, are you, in your mind, satisfied that Leonard 
Mac Nally, Esq. Barrister-at-law, of No. 5, Pump-court, 
Temple, has actually written this oe and not Mrs. 
Cowley ?” ‘* Most perfectly persuaded of it, Sir,” said 
the gentleman, bowing. ‘* Then, Sir,” said the young 
Irishman, ** 1 wish you a good night ;” but just as he 
was leaving the box, he turned to the gentleman whom he 
had been addressing, and said, ** Pray, Sir, permit me to 
ask, is your friend there convinced that this opera was 
written by Mr. Mac Nally, Barrister-at-law, of No. 5, 
Pump-court, in the Temple?” ‘* Decidedly, Sir,” was 
the reply, ** we are both fully convinced of the correctness 
of your statement.”—** Oh! then, if that is the case, I 
have nothing more to say,” said the Hibernian, ‘* except 
that if you had not both assured me you were so, neither 
of you should be sitting quite so easy in your seats as you 
do now.” 

Trifling occurrences during childhood often influence 
our future lives. I recollect once, when returning from a 
visit to a relation of my mother’s, I saw Signor St. Giorgio 
enter a fruit shop; he proceeded to eat peaches and nec- 
tarines, and at last took a pine-apple, and deliberately 
sliced and ate that. This completed my longing, and 
while my mouth watered, [ asked myself why, if I assidu- 
ously studied music, I should not be able to earn money 
enough to lounge about in fruit-shops, and eat peaches 
and pine-apples, as well as Signor St Giorgio? I answered 
myself, by promising that I would study hard; and\ i 
really did so; ang, trifling as this little anecdote may ap- 
pear, I firmly believe it was the chief cause of my serious 
resolution to follow “4 music as a profession, for my fa- 
ther had other vicws for me. His intention was to place 
me under Surgeon Neale, one of his oldest friends, who, 
independently of his profession, ranked as one of the first 
violin-players of his time. He had a most powerful hand, 
and his tone, expression, and taste, nothing could surpass. 
His celebrity for playing Corelli’s and Geminiani’s was so 
great, that, singular to say, in the year 1787 he was com- 
manded by King George III. to go to London, where he 
had the honour of performing before his Majesty several 
times, and his Majesty expressed the greatest approbation 
of his extraordinary powers. “ i ” 

e * * 

I dined with Signora Baligeona and Signor Soderini, 
who had just returned from England, where he had been 
for several years one of the violin players at the Opera- 
house while Giardini was leader. He was one of the ug- 
liest men I ever beheld. When M. Fanar was Baliet- 
master, Soderini went on the stage and said to him, 
** Allow me, dear Sir, to introduce myself to you; you 
are the dearest friend J bave upon earth; let me thank 
you a thousand times for the happiness you have.conferred 
on me by coming amongst us; command me ip any way, 
for whatever I do for you, I can never sufficiently repay 
you.” The Ballet-master, who had never seen or heard of 
Soderini before, was astounded ; at last he said, ** Pray, Sir, 
to what peculiar piece of good fortune may I attribute the 


to say, since he really was so ugly) took the joke in good 
part, and they became extremely intimate; but amiabk 
as they were to each other, they were universally know, 
as the ugly couple! This anecdote Soderini told me 
himself. 

I had a letter to deliver to a Bolognese nobleman, Sig. 
nor Ferussini, a singular character, though a worthy map, 
He was frightfully ugly, and hump-backed, yet he way 
afflicted with the disease of supposing every woman who 
saw him was in love with him. He was rich, and spared 
no expense to set off his ** charms” to the best advantage, 
I was waiting for him one morning, when he came from 
his toilette dressed in a new suit of the richest and most 
expensive quality, painted, patched, and made up in the 
best possible way. He placed himself before a large mirror, 
and indulged himself thus:—‘* I am handsome, young, 
and amiable; the women follow me, and I am fealty 
and rich; what on earth do I want?” ** Common eense, 
you rascal,” exclaimed his father (who had just entered 
the room) in a fury, and knocked him down. Even the 
immortal Liston might take a lesson in the ludicrous from 
my astonished Adonis ! 

Ariosto (the mad poet) one day passing « potter's shop 
in Ferrara, heard the owner singing a stanza of the Oy. 
lando Furioso. He listened, and found that the potter 
mangled it miserably, rendering a most beautiful p 
rank nonsense. This so enraged the poet, that, having a 


for destroying the property of a man who had never done 
him any injury, he replied, ‘‘ ’tis false; you have done 
me injury; you have murdered my verses, and I have 
caught you in the fact.” When pressed to pay the poor 
man for his property, his only answer was, ‘* let him learn 
to sing my poetry, and I will leave alone his pottery.” 


(To be continued.) 








The Investigator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general vature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. , 


(Continued from our last.] 
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CHAP. V.—ON THE PRINCIPLES WHICH REGULATE 
THE WAGES OF LABOUR. 
a - 
The principles which regulate the wages of labour form, 
without any exception, the most interesting and impor. 
tant division of Political Economy. The labouring classes 
compose the great bulk of ~~ community ; and a coun- 
try is happy or miserable as they are well or ill supplied 
with the necessaries, comforts, and enjoyments of life. 
The study of Political Economy, if it did not teach the 
way in which labour may obtain an adeguate reward, 
might serve to gratify a nierely speculative curiosity, but 
could scarcely conduce to any purposes of practical utility. 
It claims the peculiar attention of the benevolent and 
good, only because it explains the causes which depress 
and elevate wages, and thereby points out the means by 
which we may mitigate the distress, and improve the con- 
dition, of the great majority of mankind. Political Eco- 
nomy is not, as has been erroneously stated, the appro- 
propriate science of the statesman and the legislator ; it is 
peculiarly, and emphatically, the science of the people. 
DEFINITION OF THE TERM LABOUR. 

To many of our readers it may be matter of surprise 
that we should deem it necessary to give a formal defini- 
tion of a word so simple, and so generally understood, as 
the term labour. The fact is, that recent economical 
writers, of no inconsiderable i » have loyed 
this term in so many different senses, and extended its 
signification to so many dissimilar things, that the svience 
has no fixed language, and that in using the most familiar 
words, it often becomes necessary, not only to explain 
what their meaning is, but to point out what it is not. 

Our first parents, even before the condemnation to ‘eat 
by the sweat of their brow,” could not have brought the 
fruits of Eden to their lips by a thought or a wish; they 
must have employed some degree of muscular, or manual 
exertion, in order to gather them. 








compliments and professions with which you favour me?” 
—** To your unparalleled ugliness, my dear Sir,” replied 





novelty, act Hamlet, and have music played between | 


” 
your pauses 


Soderini, ** for, before your arrival, I was considered.the | 
ugliest man in Great Britain.” The Ballet-master (strange ' 


manual exertion, employed in order to procure the objects 
of desire, is that which, in the language of Political Kco- 
nomy, we denominate labour. 

Mental exertion, when employed, asi# often is, in pros 


stick in his hand, he broke every thing he could reach, | 
When the poor devil of a potter remonstrated with him | 
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vas his wages the whole produce of labour which remains 


dred. In this sense of the terms wages may be falling 
while the labourer is earning a more abundant quantity of 
all the necessaries and comforts of life, and may be rising, 
while he is sinking to a state of the utmost destitution, and 
actually perishing of famine. This is a strange and unne- 
cessary, not to say absurd, perversion of the meaning of 
terms. 

The term wages is sometimes employed in a very exten- 
sive sense, being made to signify not only that which is 
given to the labourer, but all the other advances of the 
capitalist. This generalization is improper. The term 
capital is the general term, comprising that which is given 
to the labourer, and that which is advanced as seed, ma- 


terial, and machinery; the term wages is the specific terin, j, 


marking that particular portion of the capitalist’s advances 
which is given to the labourer for his work. When we 
extend the signification of the term wages to seed, mate- 
rial, and machinery, we render it synonimous with the 
term capital. For the sake of convenience and precision, 
it is necessary that some one term should be oe og 
to signify that particular portion of capital which is 
advanced directly and immediately to the labourer, in 
Sn gpeeen for his work; and the term which general usage 

a8 80 appropriated is, wages. To cali seed, material, 
and machinery, wages, is a confounding of terms; to call 
them the wages of that nonentity, accumulated labour, is 
still worse. Such vague generalization involves us in 
endléss ambiguity, obscurity, and confusion. In the 
nomenclature of Political Economy, as in the pee ama of 
common life, the term wages signifies that which is paid 
for labour, and signifies nuthing more. 

THE MAXIMUM OF WAGES. 

As wages are paid out of the produce of industry, it is 
obvious that they are natural and necessary limits, beyond 
which they cannot be increased. Thus if 100 labourers 
expend 200 quarters of corn for seed and implements, 
and raise a return of 560 quarters, it is physically im 
sible that their wages should continue to- be more than 
300 quarters; because, if they did, seed and implements 
would not be replaced, and the capitalists could not con- 
tinue the cultivation of the earth. Again, if it were 
necessary to resort to an inferior soil, upon which 100 
labourers, with an expenditure of 200 quarters for seed 
and implements, could raise no more than 400 quarters, 
then, for the same reason, it would become physically 
impossible that the annual wages of 100 men should ex- 
ceed 200 quarters of corn. 

In the above cases the labourer is supposed to receive 





after the replacement of' the capitalist’s other advances. 
This can occur only in those rare instances in which the 
capitalist, without seeking any profit tor himself, employs# 
labourers from pure benevolence and charity. In the vast 
majority of actual cases, the capitalist, in addition to the 
replacement of all his advances, will reserve a portion of 
the produce of industry as his profit; and though there 
will exist no physical, yet there will be a moral impos- 
sibility that wages should exceed that which remains after 
the replacement of the capitalist’s other advances with the 
lowest rate of increase, for the sake of which he will carry 
on his business. This, then, we may call the moral 
maximum of wages. The labourer may receive more as 
a benevolent gitt, from men of fortune, who. do not live 
upon their industry, but he cannot receive more, in ex- 
change for commen labour, in those great and permanent 
branches of ¢mployment, whjch supply the community 
with the necessaries and comforts of Hite. 

The rate of increase which is sufficient to induce the 
capitalist to continue in business, varies, from causes which 
will be epxlained in the next chapter, when we consider 
the principles which regulate profit. We may for the 
present safely assume, that the capitalist will not engage 
in the work of production, unless he can obtain a protit 
of seven per cent. 

If we take seven per cent. as the lowest rate of profit, 
then the maximum, beyond which wages cannot rise, will 
be that portion of the produce which remains, after re- 

lacing the advances not consisting of wages, and deduct- 
ing what is equivalent to seven per cent. upon the whole 
advances. Thus, if a farmer advance to one hundred la- 
bourers two hundred quarters of corn, as wages, with two 
hundred quarters more for seed and implements; and if 
he obtain a return of four hundred and twenty-eight quar- 
ters, wages will be at the maximum, for, if we take trom 
the whole produce of 428qrs., we to replace the seed 
and implements consumed, and deduct seven per cent. or 
28 quarters upon theewhole advance of 400 quarters, then 
just 200 hg will remain to be again advanced as 
wagess Under these circumstances it is self-evident that 





dke in ing for us the objects of our desire, is called mental or 
ut amiable Sntellectual usean” Whensees the term is used without 
ally known ial such qualifying epithets, it means human muscular exer- 
i told meMM tion, and nothing more. ede ¢ 
j In the production of wealth, the agency of the inferior 
eman, Sig. MM animals, the agency of machines, and the oye of the 
mo man, rowers of nature, are frequently employed to produce 
yet he wa; .Aects similar to those which are produced by human 
yoman Who WM agency. But it is not, therefore, correct to speak, as some 
and spared 3 economical writers do, of the labour of cattle, the labour 
advantage, Ml of machines, and the labour of nature. In the lan e of 
came from (i Political Economy, every thing should be precise and de. 
t and most |i finite; and our terms, instead of being generalized, 90 as 
€ up in the to confound distinctions, should be particularized, so as to 
rge mirror, HM mark the shades of difference between analogous objects, 
1e, pours and to place them before us separate, and, as it were, at @ 
m healthy BM distance from each other. Instead of applying the same 
MON fense, Ha common term to the several agencies of men, of cattle, of 
ust entered Mi machines, and of nature,—we should say the dabour of 
Even the (men, the work of cattle, the action of machines, and the 
crous from Fa uperations of nature. 

2 It is sometimes said, that ‘* in the idea of labour, the 
iter’s shop @midea of subsistence is included ;” and that, ** when we 
f the Or. GM speak of labour asa thing by itself, the idea of subsistence 
the potter 93% is included in it.” Such loose modes of expression, to 8a 
ul passage Um the least of them, are neither very logical nor very iatel- 
_ having a SM ligible. 
uld reach, | ,abour is one thing; the subsistence which supports the 

with him (@@ labourer is another, and a very different thing; and con- 
ever done Mi founding these two different things under one common 
have done Sterm, can only lead to ambiguity, misconception, and 
id I have error. To say, that when we consider labour as a thing 
y the poor (a vy itself, we include in the consideration another and 
him learn [9 different thing, is manifestly absurd and contradictory. 
tery.” In the writings of political economists we frequently 
meet with the expressions **accumulated labour,” ** hoard- 
seca, (Cd labour.” These are manifestly incorrect. We may 
ce accumulate and hoard the articles. which labour has pro- 
duced ; but the labour itself, the action of human museles 
3 ceased to exist the instant it was performed, and. became, in 
Jurispru- the nature of things, incapable of being either accumu. 
Speeches lated or hoarded. ** Accumulated labour,” and **hoarded 
ty Docu- Mi labour,” are, at the best, but figurative expressions not 
ing Party Ha# of the happiest kind; and to introduce them into the pre- 
cise and accurate discussions of Political Economy, 1s to 
substitute the phraseology of fancy for the nomenclature 
SY. , of science. * 

The term labour, when its meaning-is unqualified by 
the epithet ** mental’’ or ** intellectual,” signifies the ac- 
tion of the human muscles, directed to obtain the objects 

‘GULATE of desire; and it signifies nothing more. 
DEFINITION OF WAGES. 

When men cease to work upon their own account, they 
pur form, must receive from their employers, in exchange for their 
1 impor. labour, such articles of wealth as may be necessary to pre- 
1g Classes serve them in working condition, and to enable them to 
i a coun. keep up the race of labourers. The articles of wealth 
supplied which the labourer receives, in exchange for his labour, 
3 of life. are denominated wages. When the quantity of necessaries 
teach the and comforts which the labourer receives is large, wages 

og = said to be high ; when it is small, they are said to be 
sity, but Ow. D 
i} utility. When money becomes the instrument of .exchanging 
lent and one thing for another, a distinction must be made between 
| depress money wages and commodity wages; or, in other words, 
reans by between nominal and real wages. Real wages consist of 
the con- the quantity of necessaries and comtorts which the la- 
cal Eco- hourer receives ; nominal wages of the sam of money in 
2 appro. which he is paid. If money always retained the same va- 
or; itis Jue, in relation to the necessaries and comforts of life, no-. 
nple. minal wages would always be a correct méasure of real 
‘ wages; and both would rise or fall together, and in the 
surprise same proportion. But the pt ee power of money 
1 defini- is liable to constant fluctuations; and, therefore, nominal 
tood, as amy “ges often rise, while real wages fall, and fall, while real 
nomical wages rise. It is almost superfluous to add, that it is on 
nployed the state, not 6f nominal, but of real wages, that the con- 
‘ded its dition of the working classes depends. 
vacience & It is sometimes said that wages rise and fall, not as the 
familiar Jae 'tbourer receives a greater or a less quantity ot wealth; but, 
explain on the contrary, as he receives a greater or a less» opor- 
del tion of the whole wealth produced. Thus, if the labourer 
to **ent had received, as his annual wages, fifty quarters of corn, 
ght the and fifty suits of clothing, when the whole annual produce 
3 they of his labour was one hundred quarters and one hundred 
mantal suits, ; then, if he should receive only twenty-five quarters 
alar, oF und twenty-five suits, when the whole produce of his la- 
‘objects bour became only forty quarters and forty suits, his wages, 
al Kco- instead of having fallen one-half, would have-experienced 
4 considerable rise; because the proportion of: twenty-five 
in pro. 'o forty is greater than the proportion of fifty to.one hun- 
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menses 


wages could not rise above 200 quarters for 100 men, for 


ing | remain, either for seed and implements, or for that lowest 


rate of profit which will induce the farmer to cultivate. 

It is obvious that the maximum of wages may be raised, 
either by the cultivation of land of a better quality, or by 
improvements in the effective powers of industry; and 
that this maximum will be lowered, either by resorting to 
poorer soils, or by a falling off in the effective powers of 
industry. In an improving country better modes of cul- 
ture are gradually introduced, and labour jis more ef- 
fectually applied, particuliarly in manufactures. But the 
effect of such improvements in raising the maximum of 
wages is counteracted by the necessity of resorting to in- 
ferior soils for the supply of food and material. 

The circumstances which raise the maximum of wages 
to the highest point, are those in which a thickly-peopled 
country, excelling in manufacturing industry, carries on 
a perfectly free trade with thinly-peopled countries, in 
which none but soils of first-rate quality are under tillage. 
A siwple illustration will demonstrate this. 

If a master manufacturer employ 100 labourers, who: 
fabricate for him 428 suits of clothing, and if from the 
inferior quality of the soil under cultivation, he is obliged 
to give 2U0 suits for the nraterials he works up, it isevident 
that the highest point to which the wages of the 100 la- 
bourers can ascend will be 200 suits of clothing ; because, 
if more were given for labour, the capitalists would have 
less than the lowest rate of profit which is necessary to 
induce him to continue in business. 

Now, let an unrestricted commerce in the produce of 
the soil be established with a new country cultivating 
none but first-rate soils, and let raw produce be in con- 
sequence so reduced in value as, compared with wrought 
goods, that the manufacturer can purchase his raw miate- 
rial for one hundred, instead of for two hundred suits of 
clothing; and immediatcly the maximum of wages, for 
the one hundred labourers, will rise from two hundred to 
three hundred suits ; because the capitalist, obtaining four 
hundred and twenty-eight suits, and giving only ofe 
hundred for materials, may give three hundred to his 
labourers, and yet retain twenty-eight per cent. upon his 
whole advance of four bandaat. quarters for wages and 
materials. 

England having acquired in manufacturing industry 
an efficacy unexampled in the history of the world, and 
having the new countries of the American Continent open 
to her commerce, is placed in that precise situation in 
which the maximum of wages may be elevated to the 
highest attainable point. But the vast, the incalculable, 
advantages of this situation are counteracted by a barba- 
rous system of corn laws, which exclude cheap raw pro- 
duce from our markets. 

THE MINIMUM OF WAGES. 

The minimum, below which wages canaot permanently 
fall, consists in a quantity of the necessaries and conveni- 
ences sufficient to preserve the labourer in working condi- 
tion and to induce him to keep up the race of labourers. 
The point below which wages cannot fall is not a fixed 
andimmutable point, but is, on the contrary, liable to con- 
siderable variation. The shelter and clothing indispensa- 
ble in one country may be unnecessary in another. A 
labourer in Hindostan may continue to work with perfect 
vigour while receiving a supply of clothing, which would 
be insufficient to preserve a labourer in Russia from pe- 
rishing. Even in countries situated in the same climate, 
different babits of living will often occasion variations in 
the minimum of wages, as considerable as those which 
are produced by natural causes. 

The labourer in Ireland will rear a family under cir- 
cumstances, which would not only deter an English work - 
man from marriage, but would torce him on the parish 
for personal support. Now, it is certain, that a gradual 
introduction of capital into Ireland, accompanied by such 
a diffusion of instruction amongst the people, as might give 
a prudential check to marriage, would raise the minimum 
of wages to an equality with their minimum in England ; 
and we can conceive a succession of impoverishing and 
calamitous causes, which might so reduce the spirit of the 
people of England, as to render them satisfied with the 
scanty pittance that the labourer obtains in the sister 
island. Alterations, however, in the minimum of wages 
cannot be suddenly effected. So far as this minimum 
depends upon climate, it is unchangeable; and even so 
far as it is determined by the habits of living, and the 
prudential check which may exist with respect to mar- 
riage, it can be effected only by those circumstances of 
prosperity or decay, and by those moral causes of instruc- 
tion and civilization, which are ever gradual in their 
Operation. The minimum of wages, therefore, though it 
varies under different climates, and with the different 

es of national improvement, may,’ in any given time 
and place, be regarded as very nearly stationary. 





(To be continued., 
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Literature, Criticism, &e. 


GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY, CRITICISM, &c. 


= 
- In arguiny, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For, even though vanquished, he eould argue atil!.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Srz,-—I have perused Castor's reply to my defence, not 
without some degree of that kind of pleasure which we 
expertence when we bear an able barrister make the most 
ot a bad cause. His art consists chiefly in assuming, as 
an undoubted fact, the vulgar opinion, that rules of 
graumar are so many unalterable decrees of the Fates, 
iy which every nation is boumdto regulate its language, 
«about any regurd to 2 nature of that language, or the 
pracuce of those by wpm it previously been spoken 
and written. And se ff fom Lowth’s gram- 
mar an wna Tie Bagh Wine! secins to favour his 
aseumption s—"* 77 iw languuge, as it is spoken by 
t)e poliiest part of the nation, and, as it stands in the 
w riitn,s9 of Our most approved authors, often offends against 
every part of grammar.” 
The Bishop's proposition is badly expressed, and is 
true or false according to the sense in which it is taken. 
if icas understand to signify, (at alinost every one, even 
of the best authors, has, in a few instances, capressed him. 
alf ia a manner iaconsistent with the usual practice of 
the others, and inconststent, perhaps, with his own usual 
practice; in duis sense the proposition is true, and it im- 
plies vothing more than what is universally acknowledged 
—that all men are liable to err. But if it is understood 
to sigtify (as 1 suppose Castor intends it to do) that the 
best Engiish authors GENERALLY express themselves in 
a manner that ta inconsistent with the grammar of their 
own fanguoge; in this sense the proposition is evidently 
absurd ; for it just means, that the facts, from which 
those tnferences, called rules of grammar, are drawn, are 
not the facts from which those inferences are drawn ! 
That this is not what the Bishop intended to say is cer- 
isn from his next proposition, ** that the language is 
vasily reducible to a system of rules,” and from the man- 
ier in which he composed bis grammar. Had the rules 
of grammar issued full and complete from the brain of 
Ti:shop Lowth, as Minerva did from that of Jupiter, the 
itoglish language would have suffered an extraordinary 
change in Lowth's time; for, if the language of the best 
authors had been generally inconsistent with the rules, it 
would have been necessary to alter the language, and 
adapt it to the rules. But no such alteration took place: 
«. the contrary, the Bishop took the language as he 
found it, and endeavoured (exactly as I prescribe) to 
form rules, ** by observing in what particulars all the 


| this circumstance, that all those who have published 
| systems of grammar, whether for Greek, Latin, French, 
or English, have endeavoured to confirm their rules, and 
also to justify their exceptions from the rules, by adducing 
passages from authors. 

2. The admission of the axiom which I have pro- 
pounded is openly professed, in express words, by many 
eminent writers on grammar :—*‘* Our first care, then, 
stould be to store the mind with individual facts; when 
that is done, the desire for arranging them into classes, 
and deducing from them general rules, will arise of itself, 
and may be turned to great account in perfecting and 
refining the knowledge previously acquired." —Education 
at Hazelwood School, p. 231. 

** Grammar, asa science, ought to be taught with re- 
ference to that language which the student best under- 
stands ; because it is the art of arranging particular facts 
into rulcs, as general, and as free from exceptions, as the 
irregularities of the language will permit ; and therefore 
it ought not to be studied until these facts, or at least a 
great number of them, are in the mind.”—P, 233. 

** The rules of grammar, or the particular principles of 
a language, are only acollection of observations upon 
custom."—Dufief’s French Grammar, p. 34. 

Au lieu de chercher & composer une langue 4 l'aide des 
régles, il faut l’apprendre en detail, et s’elever succes- 
sivement du particulier au général."—Pestalozzi, par Jul- 
lien, p. 9. 

** THE PRACTICE OF THE BEST AND MOST CORRECT 
WRITERS, OR A GREAT MAJORITY OF THEM, FORMS, 
DURING IT3 CONTINUANCE, THE STANDARD OF OUR 
LANGUAGE. . Every ion and application of wordsand 
phrascs, thus supported, must therefore be proper, With 
respect to anomalies, and variations of language, thus es- 
tablished, it is the grammarian’s business to submit, not to 
remonstrate.”"—Murray, p. 158. 

This point being thus established beyond the possibility 
of doubt, it follows, that rules of grammar may be more 
or less accurate, according to the completeness or the in- 
completeness of the inductions by which they are formed. 
{t will scarcely be disputed, that Murray’s grammar is 
superior to any that preceded it ; and yet it would be easy 
to make considerable improvements upon many of his 
definitions and rules, to supply others which he has 
omitted, and to adopt an arrangement better adapted to 
the gradual progress of nature in unfolding the faculties 
of the human mind. 

In answer to Cas/or's question, ** Have these younkers 
already begun to make inductions from facte ?”” I may 
observe, that they have been taught grammar chiefly by 
the method of induction, and that, on my reporting Cas- 
tor’s question to some of them, one said, ** We could not 
have learned to speak, without making inductions from 








ost approved authors agreed; and so far was he from 
proposing any revolution in the language, that he said,— 


*: The present translation of the Bible is the best standard 


of he English language.” Lowth did just as all other 
crammarians of any note have done: he endeavoured to 
make inferences, or general conclusions, from the practice 
of the most approved authors, in order, by these conclu- 
sions, to direct and assist the practice of less experienced 
wilters, 

fiat ** grammar is the art of speaking and writing a 
language with propriety,” is a definition which is univer- 


is the standard of this propriety, is an axiom which is at 
least gene ally received by those who understand the 
terms, language, grammar, and propriety. But, since 
Custor's principal efforts have been directed against this 
axion, U shall endeavour to show, that it is not less gene- 
rally received than ** the whole is greater than its part,” 
crthan ‘things, which are equal to the same thing, are 
alse equal to each other.” 

1. That the agreement of approved authors is univer- 
sally admitted to be the only standard of propriety in 


facts.” JAMES MACGOWAN. 
Hope-strect, November 24, 1825. 








Scientific Wecords. 


Spontaneous Combustion.—Dr. Traill has recently dis- 
covered a peculiar kind of oil in the human blood, which 
is highly inflammable: this oil is chiefly observed in the 
bloud of persons who have been addicted to drinking ar- 
dent spirits. It is probable that this discovery may tend 
to elucidate the hitherto inexplicable phenomenon of the 
spontaneous combustion of living human bodies. Instances 
of this spontaneous combustion are too numerous and well 
attested to leave any doubt of the fact. In most of the in- 
stances a great part of the body had disappeared entirely, 
leaving other parts, particularly the bead and fingers, un- 
consumed, and the walls and furniture were penetrated or 
covered with a fetid moisture. The best attested instances 
in this country are those of Grace Pett, a female, at Nor- 
wich, in 1744, and a woman of the name of Crew, at Co- 
ventry, in 1776. They were both immoderately addicted 
to the drinking of ardent spirits. We believe an account 
of these cases may be found in the volumes of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions near the above periods, and a short 








at Coventry who may remember the case of the woman 
who was burnt there.—It is an extraordinary fact, that 


have been those of females. Whether there may be in the 
female constitution something more highly ethereal and 
inflammable than that which exists in the grosser matter 
that men are made of, we will not pretend to determine, but 
shall leave to physiologists the explanation of the pheno. 
menon. It is truly remarkable, that the fire which con. 
sumed the bodies does not appear to have been sufficient) 


probably resembled the slow combustion of phosphorus, 
which will burn away in the open air at a temperature of 
60 degrees. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

















Barometer | Thermo-, ihermo- ixcreme) State of Kemarks 
at meterS {| meter | daring jthe Wind at 
noon. morning | noon, Night. | at noon. Boon. 
Nov. 


| 

16 | 29 96] 41 Oj 49 O/| 37 O| N.W. |Cloudy. 

17 | 29 78] 40 20| 47 20] 36 20] S.S.E. |Rain. A derse 
18 | 29 57 46 0; 40 0} SE. |Rain. — [fig, 
19 | 29 73) 44 O| 47 20] 43 20] W.S.W. |Fair. 

20 | 29 84/ 43 0} 46 20} 41 20] S.W. |Rain. 

21 | 29 56/ 48 0} 50 20/ 42 O| W. |Fair. Slight 
22! 29 76| 44 20; 45 O; 39 O| N.W. |Fair.(showers 


To Correspondents. 


Our arrangements this week have been somewhat disturbed, 
by a circumstance which will not again occur for some 
years. We have had toset up a large Columbian press, and 
to take down and pack up the smaller one. These opera. 
tions required considerable care and time, and we merely 
state the fact, in order tu account for the omission of certain 
articles which would have been inserted in the Ke 

this week, but for the interruption to which we have ad. 
verted. Amongst the communications thus temporarily 
displaced are sume further selections from friend Gerard's 
Letters in Rhyme, also the beautiful lines to an infant, as 
recited with great effect by Mr. Putnam—and 4 Cockney 
letter, Heads up. 


Cuess.—Our friend Mungo will perceive that we have pre- 
ferred our own chess phraseology, to which we wish to 
adhere. With respect to the mode of carrying on the coa- 
test or contests, we can assure Mungo and his ante 
gonists that our letter-box is very much at their serviee. 
It would, however, greatly tend to a proper understand. 
in, if the parties could once meet, or could communicate 
together. Before we were favoured with Mungo’s note, 
we had prepared the following paragraph:—To simplify 
our proposal, we will call the contending parties A and B, 
A forwards to us his first move, say on Monday, any 
time before noon. B sends or calls for it on the same 
day, at a stated hour. On Tuesday he furnishes us with 
his move, which A sends or calls for, in like manner, at the 
same hour, and so forth, by which means we shall register 
three moves of each party each week. This is slow enough, 
although it isa great improvement upon the plan which 
was at first propused. It will be attended with little incon- 
venience, and no expense, to our friends, and as for our- 
selves, any troubie we may have on the occasion fs all in 
the way of business, in the prosecution of which we never 
were niggards of vur time, 


Worps For Music.—The original lines with which we have 
been favoured by .nonymous, and which shall be inserted 
next week, are certainly in the required measure; but as 
the music for which we wish to find suitable words is of a 
lively character, it will be obvious to Anonymous, that his 
(or her) words cannot be appropriated.—Dr. Timothy 
Twist, three of whose verses will be found in a preceding 
column, has caught the spirit of the air; and we pub 
lish them in order that the composer of the music may 
have an opportunity of passing his judgment upom 
their fitness for his purpose. If the Doctor is not above 
taking a hint, we would suggest the addition of aboutas 
many more verses. Three stanzas sung in the allegro 
movement would be of too short duration. We do not like 
the middle verse: biped is no rhyme for wry-head. The 
doctor can do better; and if he will do so on the spur of the 
moment, it would be as well, becatise we must publish the 
music in our next—even if we associate it with doggerels 
of our own creation. , 


We shall, in our next, address a note to HW. A.—Quiz-—-Scychrop 
—R.—P.—G. C.—W. C. R.—aud Phitharmenicus. } 
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darguage, and the only proper foundation upon which 
rulce of grammar cap be constructed, is evident from 


account is given in Rees’s Cyclopedia, under the article 
* Burning.” Itis probable that persons may be now living 
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nearly all the cases recurded of spontaneous combustiog | 


intense to communicate to the linen and furniture; jt: 








